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tall and short, old and young. In children especially observe 
how a baby’s head is enormous, compared with its limbs ; 
make it put up its hands and see how little they can reach 
above its crown. You will then know how to criticize the 
children in early art, in which they are so often made like 
grown-up people on a reduced scale. And when you have 
noted a number of figures, writing the chief measurements 
under the sketch of the model in each case, pin up your studies 
on the wall and learn them by heart. 

But when you go to nature, don’t make an effort to apply 
the formulas. If you know your proportions in the right 
way they will serve to check your sketch, not to produce 
it. You will not have a rule of thumb for designing, but a 
trained eye for observing, and the power of decisive and rapid 
drawing. You want to be decisive, but onlv after deliberation 
When you leap, do it like lightning ; but first you must look 
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By House of Education Students. 

No - v - MAY. 

By S. Smyth. 

The merry month of Miv i wru A 

conveyed by these words ! For does notT^ ° f is 

bring joy to all create K • t this queen of months 

but most of all to the Nature^t'udenr'o, 11 . 1 ' 1 ', 15, ma,lkind ’ 

on all who have eyes to see and ears to hear > 

However, we must not stay to philosophise, we must be 

should be Tost " 0t 3 day ° f this -nth 

April may have been sunny and glad, but there is no sun 
ike that of May, and no gladness to compare with that we 
are now feeling. The only drawback I can conceive in this 
month is, that we cannot give enough attention and obser- 
vation to each of Nature’s gifts; thev overlap one another in 
their abundance, so to speak, and all we can do is to glance 
hurriedly at them all. 

No matter where we go, be it to wood or field, lane or river- 
side, our eyes will have plenty of work to do, and all our energy 
will be needed for noticing — 

"Each little flower that opens, 

Each little bird that sings." 

The woods are gay with bluebells, and overhead the cherry 
trees are in fullest blossom, shedding their snow-white petals 
on the grass. The lark is so full of joy that he can hardly 
spare a moment to feed or attend to his sitting mate, but soars 
continuously into the blue vault of heaven, uttering his song 
of contentment and thankfulness. 

If we linger for a few moments in the woods close bv, they 
will be well spent. Almost on the outskirts trail the stems 
of the yellow dead-nettle or archangel, with its large labiate 
flowers, much resembling its white relation in form, but 
more fastidious in its choice of habitat, there is a smell 
like new-mown hay coming from the sweet woodruff under 
our feet, its blossoms are cross-shaped and snow-white, and 
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leaves are arranged in a whorl round the stem, 

making the plant easy to distinguish 

Along the green sward m front of us, where the sunlight 
is penetrating, I see a newly-hatched specimen of the brimstone 
butterfly, 1 r its yellow colouring is so fresh and bright in hue, 
that there is no doubt as to its youth, for the hibernated 
specimens are now much draggled and faded. 

Contrasting strongly with the general colouring of the 
wood, I notice a mass of the first orchis of the year, the early 
purple (Orchis musculo) ; they have grown up strong and tall, 
crimson in colour and give forth a strong odour. Mingled 
with the rank herbage, there is also another variety of the 
kind coming out, many an unpractised eye would pass it bv • 
it is the twayblade ( Listera ovata ) with its egg-shaped ieaves 
nearly at the base of the stem, and its spike of greenish, incon- 
spicuous blossoms. The green-winged orchis (Orchis mono ) 
will most likely be found on the green sward beyond the 
wood; its flowers vary in shade from a pure white to a dark 
crimson, and many a time have I been deceived, during the 
earlier years of my botanical researches, into believing a 
ros.~ coloured variety of this orchis to be a rare, new specimen. 

,. owe. ^r, one ^ lclS 0ldy *° exa mine its corolla in order to 

tZZ r y "' ingS ° f eaCh fl0 "' er are veined with green, 

whether the c °I°„ r be wbi^ pink or cr im5 on. S 

are fast rni ° U * amo ? 1 ^ st tl,e anen *ones and primroses which 

vel,ou' S eviTat thTend I 7* itS 

to find that h fln s V f' ry Slender Stem - Jt is curious 
allied eacli belnn ■ ^ ^ th ° conimon primrose are closely 
The song- 0 2^ t** ° rder ^ulacem). ' 

through the tlucket^hek ^ n ° W be heard resoundin S 
bis whereabouts -mH a- ^ ^ reat care ’ l 10we ver, to conceal 
on his vole 0 ; d s ^ ^ the observer a lively dance 

the whole structure inrl^H • H,S n6St 1S nt>t SO easy to find ’ 
brownish colour as m h ^ 16 bein g °f a uniform 

tree stump as it’ L nr 2 lke the S round or an old rotten 
-ther on the ZnT^V° ^ The nest is usually built 
bild remaining at he/n^t? mewhere T^ite near it, the hen 
to endure the nrovontirT <•* * ast moin ent, when, unable 
silently as the owl intr> +1 ° a ° * ntruder any longer, she flies 

Th « greenfinches’ scrwch . nei ® hbou ™« thicket. 

!s ec °ming most incessant, and 
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now patiently sitting • the v V aid her e ^ s and is 

eggs of the two birds’ have sinlr T °‘ nR * he . ! SMle • 
are not unlike. The robins h a - . • °' mn S’ their n ests also 

their first batch of voung ones and TreT^ already in rearin g 

or so in hastening backwards i f 3Us y evt *y few minutes 
AH the birds a?e tten^ta 

a business-like manner, as though thev woufd tell L ° Th ” 
is no season for idleness or pleasnre^seekine we h 

dangers to which they are continnX 
a,e T to mv mind models of true patience, industry aXve 
The trees of the wood have now unfolded their winter finds 

M leaf Th ^ m °" th m ° St them be decked in 
full lea . The spreading beech tree looks now like a gigantic 

maidenhair fern overhead, while the sycamores are further 
advanced, being quite leafy at the outset of the month, their 
green, tassel-like blossoms passing almost unnoticed among the 
oliage. The oaks are still further advanced, but their spangled 
flowers may be looked for before the leaves are fully dev eloped. 

W hat an exquisite tree is the silver birch, graceful and slender 
among the trees of the wood ; its catkins are now in full 
blossom, swaying to and fro, the wind is blowing the pollen 
fiom them, doing the service of fertilization. Not far away 
is another of the catkin tribe, the white poplar (Populus alba), 
its leaves are of a blue-green above, and on the under side like 
the softest white velvet. Its flowers will now be long and 
straggling, and their beauty past, but the foliage will grow 
niore and more beautiful throughout the summer, retaining 
its verdure until late in the season. 

Want of space forbids me to dwell longer upon the character 
of other trees which are now clothed in their spring dress — on 
the many kinds of willow down in the marshes, on the alders 
with their stiff, dark-green foliage, the bushy elms, the prickly 
holly trees which are now in full flower, the hazels and haw- 
thorns and many others which afford us grateful shade from 
the heat and shelter from the blasts which, alas ! too often 
mar the month of May. 

.Some of the trefoil tribe will be coming into flower this 
month; first of all is usually the common purple clover and 
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On the short grass of our lawns the 


then the hop trefoil. On the sncni me 

smller kind will be seen (Tri/ohum minus) and the Dutch 
variety mav be noticed in many waste places. In gravelly 
and sandy situations the subterranean clover is showing its. 
cream-coloured, three-fingered blossoms, growing quite flat 
on the ground. These little flowers bend lower and lower as. 
they adrance in age, until when mature, long fibres are sent 
out' into the earth, burying the fruit in the soil. Thus the 
plant sows its own seed. 

There is a very lovely little flower which I have found 
growing in company with the last named, at first sight we 
might mistake it for the common stitchwort, which it very 
closely resembles, but which in reality is the field mouse-ear 
duckweed (C.erastium arvense). Its foliage is of a greyish-green 
tint instead of the bright green of the common stitchwort, 
but the blossoms appear to me to be almost identical with 
those of the commoner flower. 

Down by the streams and marshes we may spend many a 
pleasant hour. The grass is growing tall, and the meadow 
buttercups overtop the rest of the vegetation. The ragged 
robin may be noticed mingled with the grass dose to the 
water s edge, and water forget-me-nots we are sure to see in 

I 'pZtT e ' 1 a , St !" Wetter situat,on the dwarf red-rattle 

Uos^lu y } W "L be $ending forth its ™ s y. labiate 

an f ferny - and th * 

agreeable name of lousewort X heT l S T b> ’ the ^ 

Will be growing in a similar sit,,-,, T” km<1 ° f Pcd,culans 
flower as yet * tltlon ’ but it will hardly be in 

of another marsh-loving 

£15 wh ^ sa the wTdir (At 

^ with bLhL ^ and strong, side by 

rather later. ericin ’ both, however, flowering 


rather later. 

B y the hedge-banks 
*r.ted. The herb robert ‘ ribe wi " be well repre- 

a* a y ad be noticed and nerrU & * ° 0t and cut -leaved geranium, 

variety may 

and varie s much accordin f bdnk ’ lt ,s a straggling 
The grasses, though despised^ S ’ tUation and position. 

y many for their absence 
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of bright colouring, yet have for the botanist a peculilm 
dilution. The delicate shades and tints of the caK hU 

\ Phhnm ha ™ a wonderful beauty all the o™ 

This grass is a common constituent of the hav as HL 7, 

sweet antlioxanth which is one of the first of its tribe to dower' 
The beautiful quaking grass so well beloved by all will be 
found in many a rich meadow, and clumps of the common 
holes together with rye grass and false oat, will be all coeng 
into blossom during the month. g 

There is also a very beautiful, though common species 
called the wood melick which loves a shady place, and is 
abundant especially where bluebells grow. The panicle is 
loose and drooping, composed of purplish-brown ^spikelets. 
striped with green, its bright leaves form a dense mass of 
luxuriant growth. The mountain melick is still more graceful, 
but we may only hope to find this in mountainous parts of 
the country. 

Another delight of this first summer month is its store of 
insect life. The pupa? of many beetles, flies, gnats, and other 
small creatures are now effecting their change under the in- 
fluence of the sun’s bright rays. The may-fly enjoys its short, 
but joyous life as a winged insect, dancing ceaselessly over the 
river for one day only, it then lays its eggs and dies even before 
night-fall. The big. brown cockchafer is essentially a creature 
of May, for lie is called by many the May bug. He has enjoyed 
a long life underground, and has been voracious and greedy, 
and even now. having completed his change, his appetite 
seems none the poorer, for he does his best to strip the oaks 
and beeches of their tender green leaves, by eating as fast as 
he can for the two months or so which he has left to live. 

In the ponds, swarms of tadpoles may be seem congregating 
in dense masses. Now and then a fine, crested newt will 
appear above the surface, while the little water-measurei 
skims along like a breath upon the water. The whiiligig 
beetles go round in a giddy dance, and the dragon fly, just 
emerged from his pupa case, feels he is monarch of all he 
surveys, as he flies off triumphantly in search of helpless prey 
with which to appease his insatiable appetite. 

The whole world of Nature is revelling m this month of 
delights, when neither a vestige of winter remains, nor a 
breath of autumn has yet touched a living thing. 


